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thing of a "tempest in a washbowl/5 as Emerson put it.
He had told the young candidates for the ministry that
the church was dead but that it could be revived (1) by
seeking a new revelation valid for the times, (2) by
cultivating solitude and self-reliance, and (3) by a
fresh sense of conviction that redemption must be
sought in the soul of the individual, not in some his-
toric act of two thousand years ago, however noble.
"God is, not was"; he insisted, "He speaketh, not
spake." This seemed little short of blasphemy to a few
of the professors. The directors of the school were in
a rage. The students, however, liked the straight-
forward challenge and heard him again on the same
day.
When, some years later, he spoke at Cambridge
against the Fugitive Slave Law, his audience protested
so loudly that he could hardly continue, "The hisses,
shouts, and cat-calls made it impossible for Mr. Emer-
son to go on," wrote a Harvard professor describing
the scene, "Through all this there was never a finer
spectacle of dignity and composure than he presented.
He stood with quietness until the hubbub was over and
then went on with the next word. It was as if nothing
had happened: there was no repetition, no allusion to
what had been going on? no sign that he was moved,
and I cannot describe with what added weight the next
words fell."
Wherever he spoke on religious subjects many in his
audience seemed to think that he "came to unsettle
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